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SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, cut 
of the way items etc., to 
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34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 
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Specialists in all matters connected | 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. | 
Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical | 
Research, post free on application. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


MESSRS. KELLY & SONS 
(ESTABLISHED 1770.) 

14, MILFORD LANE, W.C. 2. | 

: (Late of Water Street). | 
PECIALISE . in Binding Subscribers’ Parts | 
in All Styles. Quotations for all Classes | 
of Binding in Leather or Cloth supplied cn | 
application. Enquiries invited. 


QOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE | 
> Early printed Works, Standard Authors, | 

Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
peels Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
n, 0a. 





Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 


What does Hilaire 
Belloc say ? 


Here is his tribute to Waterman’s: 
“T am writing with a Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. The nib is of 
pure gold, as was the throne of 
Charlemagne, in the ‘Song of 
Roland.’ . Well, then, the pen is 
of pure gold, a pen that runs 
straight away like a willing horse, 
or a jolly little ship; indeed, it is a 
pen so excellent that it reminds me 
of my subject—the pleasure of taking 
up one’s pen.” 


Watérman's 
( Ideal ) 
FountainPen 


Regular Type from 12/6. Self Filling 
and Safety Types from 17/6. Gold 
Nibs to -suit all hands. See also 
Waterman’s Combination Writing 
Sets, containing Pen aud Pencil to 
match. from 20/6 Of Stationers 
and Jewellers, “The Pen Book” 
free from 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


This Christmas “ Waterman’s.” 











FOR SALE. 
‘THE GUARDIAN,’ 2 vols. (1740). 
‘THE TATLER,’ 4 vols. (1759). 
‘THE SPECTATOR,’ 8 vols. (1757). 


All with woodcuts and “ Printed Jacob and 
Richard Tonson,” 8} x 5 in., bound leather, 
in good condition. | Must be sold, offers to: 
Box 300, ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
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Vol. iii (1917). 
Index to Vol. iii (1917). 
Issue No. 87 (November, 1918). 
Index to Vol. vi (January-June, 1920). 
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‘**NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
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letters.”—Review of Reviews. : 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 


VHE following GENERAL INDEXES are 

now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855).—A few second- 
hand copies in the original cloth binding, 
£1 10s. 6d. each. One copy, bound half- 
leather, marbled boards, £1 15s. 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1879). — O 
bound cloth, .£2 9s. ae 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Dabecri tions (£1 15s. 4d. & year, or 
9 US.A., including Dy and two half- 
eatly indexes) sho d be sent to the 
publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 


Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Centra] 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 
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HE Palestine Expedition of the University 

of Pennsylvania has found and opened 
up an old Philistine hill stronghold, on the 
summit of Beth-shan near the Jordan. This 
hill has been a strategic point for military 
operations during many periods of history 
and to reach the fortification of the days of 
Saul there have had to be penetrated super- 
imposed strata of the Crusading, the Greek 
and the Roman periods. At length, how- 
ever, was reached the structure on the wall of 
which Saul’s body was hung after his death, 
and perhaps the temple where his armour 
was deposited. The building is not 
Philistine work, but Egyptian of the time 
of Rameses. 


[Ast week news came from Cairo, from 


examination of the mummy of King Tutank- 
hamen has been begun. It is being done in 
situ. The wrappings, being in a very fragile 
state, making orderly unwrapping impos- 
ible, were consolidated by a thin coating of 
melted paraffin wax, and then laid open 
ttom mask to feet by a longitudinal incision. 
Outer coverings turned back revealed an 
Inner layer likewise decayed. A great num- 
ver of beautiful jewels were brought to light 
~their magnificence is beyond what was ex- 
pected. The king himself was revealed as 
@ youth, small and much emaciated. 
orearms were laden with splendid jewels. 
The laboratory work now required is so delicate 


things to Cairo as soon as possible) that 
lisitors are not now admitted to he tomb. 

N important example of English painting, 

illustrating its progress between the days 

of Van Dyck and those of Reynolds and 
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the Ministry of Public Works, that the | 


His | 


(and it is desired to transport these beautiful | 
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| Gainsborough, has been added to the English 
works in the National Gallery—Joseph High- 
more’s ‘Gentleman in Murrey Velvet.’ It 
was painted in 1747, and represents a man 
in earlier middle age, of whom nothing is 
known, though he was clearly a distinguished 
person. Composition and painting are alike 
good, and the picture, from the historical 
point of view especially, worth study. High- 
more, a London man, who was bred for an 
attorney, painted several portraits of great 
personages, and made twelve scenes from 
‘ Pamela,’ which were acquired for, and dis- 
pe.sed among, public collections a year or 
two ago. Portraits by him are in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Dr. Nairn, of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
sends to I'he Times (Nov. 16) a note of the 
fact that Joseph Highmore was educated 
there, and there, almost certainly, first 
became acquainted with Samuel Richardson. 
The latter name is in the School records, 
and it seems likely that it represents the 
author of ‘Pamela,’ whose supposed con- 
nection with Christ’s Hospital cannot be 
verified at that school. 


QN Saturday, Nov. 4, Mr. Walter de la 
Mare read a paper on Narrative in 
Shakespeare which will be found reported in 
The Scotsman of Nov. 16. No doubt it will 
soon be in the hands of a wider public, but 
even the brief résumé in the press shows that 
the author, while recalling well-known facts 
| and conditions in the production of Shake- 
| speare’s plays, threw amusing, even fantastic, 
| light upon this by comparison with the pro- 
duction of other forms of narrative. 
SoME idea of the progress of the work in 
restoration of Lincoln Cathedral was 
given to the Lincoln Rotary Club the other 
day by Mr. R. S. Godfrey, Surveyor and 
Clerk of the Works at the Cathedral. Up 
| to the end of October, he said, over 22,000 
holes, aggregating nine and a quarter miles, 
had been drilled in the north-west and central 
towers and transepts. Over 33,000 gallons 
of grout had been used, and 8,000 delta bronze 
(cramps put in. In plant and materials 
| £19,182 had been spent; in wages, £21,454. 





| All the work is being carried out by direct 
labour*by lccal workmen. 
"WO claims to Peerages have been presented 
| to the House of Lords and referred to 
| the Committee for Privileges. The first is 
| that of Thomas Wentworth Russell, Com- 
| mandant ih the Cairo City Police, to be a 
| co-heir to the Baroness of Beauchamp and 
| Mordaunt; the second that of Constantine « 
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Joesph Lubienski-Bodenham to be a co-heir 
to the Barony of Pole of Montagu. This 
latter prays the King, in case the Barony 
is affected by the attainder of Margaret 
Countess of Salisbury or by any other 
attainders, that a Bill be introduced to 
relieve the petitioner from the effects of these. 
A correspondent signing himself D. A. M’K. 

takes occasion by a remark of Miss Rosa- 
line Masson’s, in a recent wireless talk on 
Scott and ‘“‘R. L. S.,’’ to send to T'he Scots- 
man (Nov. 17) a letter worth noting about 
Robert Fergusson. Miss Masson’ was 
reported as having spoken of ‘‘ poor, drink- 
sodden ’’ Fergusson, and the letter aims at 
rebutting this reproach. It refers to Irving’s 
account of Fergusson as an already disproved 
calumny ; mentions the nonagenarian 
daughter of the Editor of the Weekly Maga- 
zine (in which Fergusson’s work was pub- 
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lished) as protesting against it, though she | 


admitted that Fergusson’s early fame had 
“‘turned his head’’; and states that the 
writer once put before Dr. W. H. Rivers the 
psychological evidence regarding Fergusson’s 
illness, and received from that high authority 
the opinion, that the poet was not ‘* mad,” 
but victim of a temporary nervous disorder, 
not in his day understood, which was the 
outcome of overstrain at uncongenial work. 


Fergusson made about 10s. a week copying | 


long legal documents. Rivers expressed 
horror on learning that Fergusson died sud- 
denly, of exposure on a cold October night, 
lying on the earthen floor, spread with loose 
straw, which was his bed in the asylum. 
HE Morning Post of Nov. 18 has a lively 

article on the noises of Rome. Rome, 
is appears, can effectively challenge the claim 
of Paris to be the noisiest city in the world, 
and rivals ‘‘ for compact, nerve-shattering 
stridency ’’ every thing and place outside a 
‘“‘night-shift boiler yard.’”? The claxons, 
horns and exhausts of motors seem incessantly 
in play, and this critic concludes that no 
Italian feels himself to be really in a motor- 
car unless the thing is roaring like a bomb- 
ing biplane. Then there are the tram-cars, 
following ‘‘ weird, circuitous routes,’’ whose 
axles, at each of the innumerable curves of 
the rails, ‘‘ set up an earsplitting shriek ”’ ; 
the hard-tyred ’buses bolting through the 
cobbled streets; a whistling steam-tram; 
. vollocking carrozze; and spurting cyclists. 
However, in contrast to all this there is one 
fleet of motor ’buses thought to be the most 
luxurious and silent in existence, milk-white 
and balloon-tyred, and speaking into the din 
when necessary by a melodious bell. 
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E noticed, in ‘‘ A. B. W.’s’’ Wednesday 

article in The Times of Nov. 18, mention 
of George III as the originator of the remark- 
able inquiry how the apple got into the 
dumpling. We have seen it placed to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s credit; also, if 
memory deceives us not, to that of the Duke 


of York. 
A writer to The Times (Nov. 18) stating 

that the originator of the Two Minutes’ 
Silence was, he believes, Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick, author of ‘Jock of the Bushveld,’ 
adds the interesting information that in Cape 
Town the Two Minutes’ Silence was observed 
daily during the War, after the firing of the 
mid-day gun. 


HE picture page of The Times for Nov, 
18 has a photograph of the building 
designed and built by the late Rudolf Steiner 
as a theatre for the performance of. his 
mystery plays. It was erected near Dornach 
in Switzerland, and named — perhaps not 
very happily — the ‘‘Getheanum” (? 
Goetheaneum). It illustrated, in some sense, 
an attempt to break away from tradition in 
architecture, but, though there is a feeling 
of novelty, of originality, about the design 
it is difficult to believe the author was wholly 
uninfluenced by Sancta Sophia, different from 
that though his finished masterpiece proved. 
Unfortunately Steiner’s theatre was 
destroyed last year by incendiarism. Com- 
menting on it, and discussing methods of 
design in architecture, a correspondent, in 
a most suggestive paper, urges that designs 
for buildings should first be made by model- 
ling, not by pencil sketches on a drawing- 
block. 


YUESDAY, November 17, was the conclud- 
ing day of Messrs. Sotheby’s literary 
sale, and it witnessed the distribution of the 
autograph letters and MSS. collected by the 
late Duncan Ferguson of Burntisland. 
There were twenty letters and poems in 
Burns’s handwriting, of which eight were 
bought on behalf of the Trustees of the Burns 
Museum at Alloway, among them ‘St. 
James’s Square, Saturday even,’ a poem 
beginning ‘‘ Nae HeathenName Shall I pre- 
fix’ (£275); a letter (1791) to Dr. John 
Moore enclosing a ballad on Queen Mary 
(£265); and another letter, to Mrs. Dunlop 
(1788), (£245). An autograph poem, ‘To 
the Unco Guid,’ fetched £335; and the MS. 
of ‘ An Elegy on the late Sir James Hunter,’ 
£265. 
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IRISH FAMILY HISTORY 
XVII AND XVIII CentURY WILLS, &c. 


(See ante, pp. 24, 167, 292, 311). 
1737/8. Kron, Myles. 


I, Myles Keon, of Brendrum, in the Co. of 
Leitrim, desire to be 
Dated 3 Jan., 1737/8. buried in the Church 
Proved . . . or Churchyard of 
Kiltoghork. My son 
Gerald Keon. My estate and lands of Bren- 
drum and Moreagh in the Co. of Leitrim and 
as mentioned in my wife’s articles of Inter 
Marriage dated in the year 1691, and passed 
between me and Mr. Thomas Lacy her father. 
My brother-in-law Mr. Francis Lacy. My 
dearly beloved wife Bridget Keon, als Lacy. 
My son John Keon, if he die without issue 
male, then to pass to the issue female of my 
wn Gerald Keon, then to my four daughters 
Anne, Mary, Bridget and Mable. To my 
grandson Myles Keon. I appoint as Execu- 
tors my brother-in-law Mr. ffran. Lacy, my 
wn-in-law James Dermott and my married 
wife Bridget Keon, als. Lacy. 
(Signed) Myles Keon. 
Lawrence 
. . Ambrose 


Witnesses: — Michael 
Keon, ,.. Keon. 
Keon overseer. 


Keon, 
I appoint my . 


Prerogative Wills. 

1744, Kron, Bridget. 
The last Will and Testament of Bridget Keon 

otherwise Lacy, of 
Dated, 19 March, 1744. Brendrum, in the Co. 
Proved . . . of Leitrim, widdow. 

To be buried in the 
Church of Killtoghork, near my husand Mr. 
Myles Keon. My son Gerald Keon. My son- | 
inlaw Mr. Thady Berrin. My dau, Mary 
Dermott, otherwise Keon. My dau. Bridget 


Brown, otherwise Keon. My dau. Ann Der- | 
mott, otherwise Keon. My dau. Mable! 
Berrin, otherwise Keon. My brother Mr. | 
Francis Lacy, of the City of Dublin. My 


son John Keon. My foster sister Honora | 
Nallary, widdow. My Lease and Bargain of | 
the Lands of Gortnegullan. To my brother | 
Francis Lacy, or Mr. Ambrose Keon. My | 


dau.-in-law Mrs. Ellinor Keon, otherwise | 
Dermott. 
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her 

(Signed) Bridget x Keon. Seal. 
mark, 

Witnesses :—ffer Reynolds, Jeffry Rey- 


| nolds, Dolly Keon. 


1793. Kron, Ann. 


| The last Will and Testament of Ann Keon, 


of St. Stephen’s Green, 


Dated 22 March, 1793. in City of Dublin. To 
Proved 10 Aug., 1793. be buried in _ the 
Churchyard of St. 


Bridget’s, Dublin. To Edward Keon, of 
Newbrook, in Co. of Leitrim, Esq. To Wil- 
liam Keon, now a minor and son of Robert 
Keon late of said City of Dublin, Esq., de- 
ceased. To James Keon, of Drumkellan in 
said Co. of Leitrim. To the daughters of the 
said James Keon. To Ambrose Keon, 
younger brother of said Edward Keon. To 
George Keon, of Carrick in said Co. of Lei- 
trim, Esq. To Philip Keon, son of aforesaid 
James Keon. To the children and grand- 
children of Bridget Keon, late of Co. of 
Leitrim, deceased. To the grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren of my late 
Aunt Dorothy Donagher of the said Co. of 
Leitrim. To Sydney Spencer and Mary 
Spencer, daughters of the late Conway 
Spencer, also to Jane Spencer, dau. of the 
late Brent Spencer. To Anna Maria Mors 
of Hoey’s Court, also to Elizabeth her sister. 
To my cousin-german Elizabeth Allen. To 
Sarah Allen, spinster, dau. of said Elizabeth 
Allen. To Isabella Gillbourne, wife of Wil- 
liam Percival Gillbourne of said City of 
Dublin. To Jane Espinass, wife of my 
executor Richard Espinass, Esq. To my god- 
daughter Mary Ann Luffingham. To Mary 
Whitestone, wife of Robert Whitestone of 
said City of Dublin. To Anne Hunt, dau. 


| of John Hunt of Stephen’s Street in said 
| City of Dublin. 


To Mary Durham, now 
living at Mansfield in the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. To Thomas Hench of City of 
Dublin, Esq. To Potter Harman Gillbourne, 
son of said Isabella Gillbourne. To my god- 
son William Gillbourne. To William Keon 
of the said City of Dublin, son of Ferdinand 
Keon, late of Moreagh in said County of Lei- 
trim. I appoint him the said William Keon 
joint executor. 
(Signed) Ann Keon. (Seal). 
Witnesses : Richard Morgan, Thomas Dowlin. 
Codicil. 
To William Hench of City of Dublin, Esq., 
all Town and lands of 
Annaghmore, __ other- 
wise called Annfield, 
of Ballyglass, other- 


Dated 22 March, 1793. 
Proved 10 Aug., 1793. 
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wise Keon’s field, both situate in County of 
Roscommon. 


said Thomas Hench. 
(Signed) Ann Keon. 
Prerogative Wills 1793, K—-Y. p. 1. 


1796. Keron, William, 


The last Will Testament of William 

Keon of the City of 
Dated 2 Dec., 1796. Dublin, gent. My 
Granted 17 Feb., 1801. wife Jane Keon, other- 

wise Kelly, other- 
Sankey, my interest in lands of Kilkenny in 
Barony of Athlone and Co, of Kildare, her 
late husband George Kelly, her son Dennis 
Kelly. My son Ferdinand Keon. The late | 
Miss Ann Keon of Stephen’s Green, de- | 
ceased. Son under 20, To son Ferdinand 
Keon my estates of Moreagh and Mullagh- | 
sallagh, otherwise called Newbrook in Co. of | 
Leitrim, devised to me and my Heirs male | 
by my elder brother Edward Keon, Esq., de- | 
ceased, and my estate of Drumdiffe and | 
Edenmore in said County, but use for life to 
my brother Ambrose Keon, also my lands of 
Kildoragh, otherwise Kildarra in Co. Mayo. 
To my son William Keon. My nephew Wil- 
liam Keon, only son of my brother Robert 
Keon. To William Keon, eldest son of my 
nephew George Keon. 

(Signed) 


and 


1801. Kron, Myles. 


The last Will and Testament of Myles Keon, 
of Keonbrook, in 
County of Leitrim, 
Esq. To be buried in 
the family vault in 
the Parish Churchyard of Killtoghart in 
said County. My only surviving son law- 
fully begotten Miles Keon, barrister-at-law, 
shall have and enjoy my personal and landed 
estates in Counties of Leitrim and Roscom- 
mon (In case my said son should die with- 
out legal issue before my present most de- 
serving wife Anastatia Keon, otherwise Fitz- 
gerald). . . for younger child by my first 
Articles of Intermarriage with Elenor Fallon. 
My only dau. Mary, the wife of Matthew 
Nesbit. To my wife the Profit Rents of 
Farms of Drumloma and Gowl Jones in said 
Parish of Killtoghart and County of Lei- 
trim, .... and the acres adjoining which 


Dated 14 May, 1801. 
Proved 6 Feb., 1811. 


I purchased from George Nugent Reynolds, 
Esq., together with the farms of Killclare- 
begg and Drumcronel. 


My worthy friend | 


: To George Keon of Carrick in | 
Co. of Leitrim, Esq. Lands now in occupa- | 
tion of James Keon of Drumkellan to the | 
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Rae 
| William Shanley, of Wi’llifield in said 
County. 

(Signed) Myles Keon. 


Witnesses:—-Toby Mullory, Farrel Me- 
| Keon, Theady Mahon. ‘ " 
Prerogative Wills, 1811. K—w. 


1788. 


Administration of the last Will and Testa- 
ment of Anthony McKeon, late of Leitrim 
and Diocese of Ardagh, granted 27th Novem- 
ber, 1788, to Catherine McKeon, of Leitrim, 

Ardagh Diocesan Wills, 1788, p. —. 


1794. Kron, Robert. 


The last Will and Testament of Robert Keon, 
of the City of Dublin, 
gentleman. To my 
wife and child, Wil- 
liam Keon junior. 1 
appoint my wife and my son’s uncles, Ed- 
ward and William Keon, to be executors. 
(Signed) Robt. Keon. 


McKeon, Anthony. 


Dated 21, Nov., 1787. 
Proved 15 May, 1794. 


_Witnesses: —- John Donnelly, Ambrose 
Keon, Fernan. O’Rorke. 
Probate granted to Bridget Keon, the 


widow, 13 May, 1794. 
Prerogative Will, 1794. K—W. 
[Note.—This is the Robert Keon who was 
executed Feb. /March, 1788, for the murder 
of George Nugent Reynolds at Dinane, 
Co. Leitrim, Oct. 16, 1786. (See 12 S. vii, 
25).—H. F. R.1. 


1629. Reicnoips, Henry. 


I, Henry Reignolds give and bequeath Ten 
pounds of English 
money to be distri- 
buted by my executors 
at their discretion. 
Three pounds to buy a ring to my loving 
sister Anne Buttos, wife of Henry Buttos, of 
Suffolk; to my loving brother Christopher 
Reignolds in Lincolnshire (Middlesex) Ten 
pounds of English money, and to my brother 
ffrancis Reignolds Ten pounds of English 
money a yearly gift during his life; to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Brage, wife of John Brage, of 
Stratford in Suffolk, the sum of Ten pounds 
in English money. To Mrs. Afra Hunt, wife 
of Edmond Hunt, of Cork, Twenty pounds, 
and to the children of my sister Anne Pax- 
mater Twenty shillings each child, ... To 
William Vesey, of Middy, Esquire, all my 
Landes, Woodes, Underwoodes, Bogges and 
Meadows called Holton Gall of Cargallen 
[Carrigallen? nH, F. R.] in the Barony of Car- 
gallen, County of Leitrim, Ireland. And the 


Dated . .. 1679. 
Proved .. « 
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Landes known by the name of Cornary, Car- 
drynan and Corduffe and all my Landes in 
Tullaghs, in Dromore, and in Gonaghgormix 
in the Barony of Cargallen, and Co. of Lei- 


trim. And I leave to William Vesey all my | 


Landes of Tonomoty, Boye, Coxmore in 
Mohill and Barony of Mohill, Co. of Leitrim. 
(‘Then followed the disposal of his English 
Property and in Virginia Company, which 
was very difficult to decipher, so did not 
attempt to do so.” uH.F.R.| And I leave 
William Vesey of Gravoe, to be my sole 
Executor of this my Will and Testament. 
(Signed) Henry Reignolds. 1629 
Witnesses :—John Bunburye, Adam Land- 
letter, Richard Caper, Doctor Farrington. 
Prerogative Will. 


1678. Reyxoups, John. 


The last Will and Testament of John Rey- 

nolds, of Rostrevor, Co. 
Dated 10 Nov., 1676. Down. I bequeath 
Proved 24 Oct., 1678. betwixt the Right 

Honble. Lady Dun- 
gannon, Sir John Trevor, the three young 
ladies, viz.:—Mary Trevor, Ross Trevor, 
also Bigoll James Trevor, whose affairs I 
had the management of, I give and bequeath 
the rents of those Lands of Pontrovolin in 
Wales, I give and bequeath to my brother 
David Reynolds during his life and after his 
death to my nephew John Reynolds, I give 
the Townland of Closkett and Edentromley, 
which I hold from Sir John Trevor. I give 
ny brother Francis Wright ten pounds, and 
tomy niece Mary Reynolds one hundred 
pounds. I give and bequeath to my nephew 
Edward Wright one hundred pounds, and to 
my nephew Richard Wright one hundred 
pounds. Tomy niece Mary Barand one hun- 
dred pounds. To Sir John Trevor my black 
Breeding Mare, and my two young black 
mares to Mr. John Trevor and Mr. Mark 
Trevor. I make Sir Hans Hamilton my 
Executor of this my Will. I give to Him my 
Bay Saddle Mare. I make my nephew John 


Reynolds, sole Executor of this my last Will | 
and Testament, and I do utterly revoke all | 


former Wills. 
% (Signed) John Reynolds. 
Witnesses :—John Kelly, Henry Freeman. 


1680. Rrynoips, John. 

The last Will and Testament of John Rey- 

nolds, of Clogher, Co. 

dated 3 April, 1680. Tyrone. I leave and 

Proved . . bequeath to my wife 
Alice Reynolds Fifty 

pounds, being a Legacy left me by my mother 











Susanna Reynolds of the City of Oxon 
(? u.F.R.), Co. of Devon, England, and as 
for my interest in Ireland, as administered by 
my cozin John Crowter, deceased, if redeemed 
and administered to first Creditors Mather 
Draper, James Bolands wife Twenty pounds 
for annum, the rest to the children of my 
cozen John Crowther and the children of my 
friend Mr. Andrew Hamilton, Rector of 
Killyleigh, equally to be divided amongst 
them, and a token of Ten pounds to my 
nearest of kin Sir Henry Spotswood. And 


_ the remainder to the Poor of the Parish of 


Clogher to be paid by my Executors, my be- 
loved wife and Mr. Andrew Hamilton, Rector 
of Killyleigh aforesaid. 
(Signed) John Reynolds. 
Witnesses: — Jo Smith, Connor O’- 
Dougherty, Robert Lecky. 
Prerogative Will. 
[Note.—I believe the above John Reynolds 
was an Englishman and one of the Devon- 
shire Reynolds. u.F.R.] 


1695. Corry, Thomas. 


The last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Coffy, of Linally, in 
Dated 22 Dec., 1687. the King’s County, 
Prove? 7 March, 1695. Clerk. To be buried 
in the Church of Lin- 
ally. To my wife Anne Hide. To my 
sister Ellis Coffy. To my son -Cafnoy 
(? H.F.R.). 
(Signed) ..... 
Witnesses: — William Pilsworth, Jane 
Bagot, M. Bagot. 
Granted 7th March, 1695, to Anne Coffy, 
als Hide, of Linally, the widow. 
Prerogative Will, 1695. 


HeENRy FITZGERALD REYNOLDS. 


“COCKS IS COOMED.” 


)R many years I have been trying to 

ascertain the locality and dramatis per- 
sone of the picturesque story which narrates 
how a parson once dismissed his congregation 
in order that they might take toll of im- 
migrant woodcocks. 

Many parsons and as many places (all of 
them, as was to have been expected, situated 
on the East coast of England) have been 
suggested, but the most authoritative story 
which has been supplied to me comes from 
a lady, who had it from her father, who in 
turn received it from his wife’s family. 
The story is as follows: 

When the Rev. Thomas Ewhank was Rector 
(1804 to 1840) of Elton, near Stockton-on-Tees, 
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it was his custom not to begin the service 
until the Sutton family were seen coming from 
Elton Hall to the church when the old Clerk 
used to give the warning :—‘‘ They’re cooming, 
Sir!” One Sunday, however, he announced :— 
‘Cocks is coomed!”’ Human nature could 
not resist, and the congregation instantly 
dispersed. 

That the event should have occurred on a 
Sunday is in itself remarkable, and that 
this was actually so is borne out by my in- 
formant’s father, a clergyman, who when 
telling the story used to add: 

Well: things are a little better now, for 
when cocks come on Sundays, J. C. [a sporting 
farmer but otherwise a strict Church attender | 
lies in bed to keep out of temptation. 

It is interesting to note that, in The Times 
of 29 Nov., 1923, a similar story was told, 
on the authority of the late Admiral Drew, 
as follows : 

One day, on the island of Heligoland, during 
the morning service in church, some one 
announced *‘ The Woodcock have come;”’ cer- 
tain members of the congregation hurriedly 
made for the doors, but were rebuked by the 
parson who called out, ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, let us all start fair.” 

Later, a Cornish correspondent wrote to 
The Times claiming that the story had been 
filched from his County of Cornwall and that 
it referred not to woodcocks but to wreckers ! 
A search at the Admiralty shows that 
Admiral Andrew Drew (b. Nov., 1792, d. 
1878) served on the North Sea station in 
1806-8, 1809-10 and 1818-21, and this fact 
gives support to his version of the story. 

Incidentally, it may be remembered that 
Mr. J. G. Millais (‘ The Mammals of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ vol. iii., 1906, p. 332) 
gives a very similar tale as regards pilot 
whales : 

In Shetland they tell a story which is prob- 
ably true enough. The minister of Dunross- 
ness was in the middle of his sermon one 
Sunday afternoon when he noticed that several 
members of the congregation were feeling for 
their hats. When some of them stole out of 
the church he understood, and closed the ser- 
vice hurriedly with these words:—‘‘I have 
only one final word to say, my brethren, and 
that is: Let us all have a fair start—just a 
fair start.” 
and ran out as fast as his legs could carry 
him, 

I feel that my desire to ascertain the origin 
of the picturesque story of ‘Cocks is 
coomed ’’ has not altogether been realized, 


but too much time has already been spent to | l 
| here adopted is to declare a connexion 


allow of the elusive subject being farther 
pursued. 


Hucu 8. GLaDsTone. 
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will be 


T : ; | occurs therein five times. 
a et ee ee ee | practical equation of the O.E. Messa with 
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PLACE-NAME * PASSENHAM.” 


Many Old English personal names do not 
at present admit of any explanation. 

No explanation, tor instance, can be given 
of the name Passa, borne by a witness to ay 
early eighth century charter of doubttul 
authenticity (B.C.S. 91). Even if the charter 
is spurious, the name is genuine. It forms 
the first element in the pl.-names Passenhan 
(Northants), Pastield (Mssex) and Pashley 
(Sussex). It also occurs in the field-name 
Passedene (Cambs.) in an early XIIIth cent. 
charter... 

Vide ‘Personal Names in Place-Names, 
contributed by Professor I. M. Stenton, M.A, 
to Vol. I, pt. i, of ‘Introduction to the 
Survey of English Place-Names,’ (1924), p. 167. 

The Northamptonshire men who take 
interest in their county history would 
naturally like to know more about this local 
name and they would ask why no explana- 
tion can be given of the genuine name 
‘‘ Passa.”? The charter is ostensibly a 
Kentish one and it is dated a.p. 716. Hence 
the witness Passa was probably born forty 
or fifty years before that and may even have 
been known to Bassa, the Kentish priest 
who founded the monastery of Reculver in 
A.D. 669. One scholarly way of flicking the 
P-difficulty aside would be to assert that 
Passa is a ‘‘ Celtic’? name. Prof. Stenton 
does not indulge in this facility. 
plan would be to apply the dictum of the 
late W. H. Stevenson and declare that 
Passa is due to some ‘ unknown _hypo- 
choristic law’’ whereby M became P. Cp. 
Mary, Molly, Polly, and Maggie, Meggy, 
Peggy. The application of this notion to 
Passa would postulate Massa. That name 
occurs in Kemble, Charter No. 721, in the 
pl.-name ‘‘ Messanwyrth’’ — the estate 
handed over to Messa (presumably by his 
mother’s brother) when he attained weorth, 


/or manhood. Prof. Stenton does not advance 


this P for M theory, and incidentally he 
derives Messa from O.E. Mérsige (p. 178). 

But if reference be made to Paulus 
Piper’s Index to the names in the Books of 
the Upper German Confraternities (1884) it 
found that the name ‘‘ Masso’ 
Consequently the 


the O.H.G. Masso must take precedence of 
theory. 

A similar difficulty to that presented by 
Bassa: Passa stands forth in the Venerable 
Bede’s Beardaneu: Peartaneu. The method 


with the Greek Parthenos. Prof. Stenton 
does not refer to this, and in Paul Pipers 
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Indee we may find a number of Alamannic | The difficulties felt over Passa are 
names of men which yield Part, Port, Perti,| due to unwillingness to recognize the 
and postulate O.E. forms in Bard, Bord and | following obstacles:—1. No true O.E. per- 
Berdi. Where O.K. P-names are concerned sonal name should begin with P; 2, The 
P. P.’s Index has been neglected by all Eng- belief that Upper German personal names 
lish philologists except the late W. G. Searle. in B did not undergo the shift to P till long 
‘P. P.’ was published forty years ago and | after the fifth century ; 3. The known Alaman- 
“Passi,” the form postulated phonetically | nic tribe of the Jutes, or Juthungi, brought 
by the U.E. Bassi, Bassa, occurs in it. Isub-| their own dialect into Kent along with the 
mit that the meaning of the O.K. stem Bas, | Egyptian beads of amethyst that are found 
namely ‘‘ purple,’ indicates that the earliest in burial mounds in that county in such 
boys to be called Bassi were so named because | profusion. In about a.p. 400 the Cohors 
they bore a birthmark, or a ‘‘ birth-hour’s | Quarta Iuthungorum was quartered at Aph- 
blot,”’ of that colour. roditum in Upper Egypt. 

On p, 166, in his essay, Prof, Stenton | ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
says that an unrecorded O.E. per-. 30, Albany Road, N.4. 
sonal name Menta (the assumed fore-runner ns 
of the Lincolnshire pl.-n. Minting) corres- ANBURY CHEESES.—In ‘Letters and 
onds to O.H.G. Mantio, and he cites Prof. Papers, Foreign and Domestic’ it is 
kwall in support of this. Both scholars | recorded under date 26 June, 1538, that the 
are wrong. O.H.G. ¢ postulates O.E. d. Abbess of Godstone sends to Cromwell ‘‘ a 
Conversely O.E. ¢ postulates O.H.G. z, and | couple of Banbury Cheeses.” 
in ‘P. P.’ we do get ‘‘ Menzio.’”’? That | R. Hepeer WALLACE. 
form substantiates Prof. Stenton’s and Prof. | LONDON NAMES IN COUNTRY 
Ekwall’s conjecture. But Mantio postu- REGISTERS (see ante, p. 278).—Mar- 
lates an O.K. Mendi- and rejects their sup- riage: Southam, Co. Warwick, 1650, Oct. 
position, yo . | 15.—" Henry Todd and Margaret Gibbens. 
Prof. Stenton’s derivation of O.E. Betti The said Henry Todd Dwelleth in ye parish 
from ‘ Beorht’ (p. 167) is equally doubtful. | of St. Buttolph without Aldgate London, a 
In‘ P. P.’ we get Alamannic forms which | Weaver.” 


postulate an O.E. Betti: €.., Pezzo, Pezilz, HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Pezicha. Hence Betti is a real stem-name. | ECORD TIME ELECTION.—In 1814 a 
The Professor’s identification of Hamer, | Parliamentary Election ae held in Co 
in“ Hameringham,” with O.E. hamor (ham- | Mayo. Polling commenced on Jan. 3, with 
mer) is disregardful of the Gmc. name two candidates, Kirwin and Browne, the 
Hamari”’ recorded in ‘P. P.’ And his! fo-mer being ahead until the 28th day. On 
treatment of the Sussex name ‘‘ Cymen ‘the 57th day Sir S. O’Malloy presented him- 
neither realizes its identity with the Almc. | .i¢ and being duly nemineied the High 
name “ Cumin-iu ” (misread Chuminin in | Sheriff allowed him /# go to the poll. The 
\P. PB.) nor with its O.E. postulate | polling terminated on the 58th day, March 
Guinen”’: cp. ‘*Gumeninga heerg,” the | 5; the numbers declared being Browne 4464 ; 
ancient name of Harrow-on-the-Hill. Kirwin 4350, and O’Malloy 46. The last- 
, the assertion _(p. 173, u.s.) that the | named intimated his intention of petitioning 
unique name Wuffa must be derived from | aj4inst the result. (Taken from Saunders’ 
the common stem Wulf” is disputable. The | \oine Letters 1814) P 
name of Wuffa, the ancestor of the royal | ~ , ‘ C. J. P. 
race of East Anglia, is not unique from the! |‘ DWARD BROWNE.—It may be of use to 
(ime. point of view. In O.H.G. Woffi, Woffo, | some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ to record the 
is quite a common personal name. In ‘ P. | fact that Dr. Donoghue, in Under the Dome, 
P.’ no fewer than thirty-nine occurrences of | the interesting Quarterly magazine of Beth- 
this stem, either per se or compounded, are/|lehem Hospital, which he edits, prints an 
listed. Short wu for O.H.G. 0 is quite com- ! account of this author, who played a part 
mon in Q.E. Cp. Dr. Wright’s O.E. Gram- | in the struggles of the Civil War. This 
mar, §108; O.K. bucca, fugol, full, wulf: ; embodies a little bit of biographical research 
0.H.G. boc, fogal, fol, wolf. Another | worthy of forming a separate article. As it 
0.E. name also declared to be unique | is, it will be found in last September’s issue, 
(p. 178), namely, ‘‘ Dryhtlaf,’’ occurs in| as part of the paper ‘Among the Court 
‘P. P.’ in full accord with phonetic law: | Books,’ at pp. 48 ff. 
sc. ‘ Truhtlaibo.’’ 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AP OF ENGLAND AND WALES BY 


CHRISTOPHER SAXTON, C. 1580.— 

I am anxious to discover an original im- 
pression of a large map of England and 
Wales, in twenty sheets, measuring, as a 
whole, about 54 x 44 feet, and drawn on a 
scale, of apparently 74 or 8 miles to 
the inch, and on the meridian of the most 
westerly island (Sainte Marie) of the Azores. 
No copy is known earlier than that of 
Philip Lea, of 1688, or 1689, when a title, 
‘The Travellers’ Guide being the best Mapp 
of the Kingdom of England and Principality 
of Wales,’ replaces the unknown description 
on the original map. _Lea’s issue is greatly 
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leaving where it stood. 
_no reference to this theatre except in the work 


cut about and altered from this original; | 


roads are added, after Ogilby; the Eliza- 
bethan ships which decorated the seas are 
replaced by others of the period of James II, 
and the marginal details are to a consider- 
able extent newly engraved, in replacement, 
or extension, of ‘the earlier designs and par- 
ticulars. Later impressions from  Lea’s 
amended plates were used by the Bowles 
family of publishers, for more than half a 
century, as appears from their advertise- 
ments. 


It is certain that the original map was | 


drawn, and, presumably, published by Chris- 
topher Saxton, and probably, about 1580, or 
earlier, his well-known series of county maps 
having appeared, as a complete atlas, in 1579. 

Nevertheless, no copies are known of his 
general map, and its survival, after more than 
a century of oblivion, is itself only represented 
by but rare examples. The whole matter con- 
stitutes a cartographical puzzle of consider- 
able importance, and I shall be very much 
indebted for any information tending to its 
elucidation. 

H. Grorce Forpuam. 
Odsey, Ashwell, Baldock. 


HEATRE IN THE GREAT HALL, 
HAMPTON COURT. — In 1718 King 
George II ordered a theatre to be erected in 
the Great Hall of Hampton Court. It 
remained there until 1798. In 1718 Sir 
Christopher Wren was Surveyor General of 


the Board of Works, and so it is to be sup- | 


posed ‘that he designed this Theatre. As it 
took longer to finish than was anticipated it 
was evidently not a matter of a few boards 
and seats, and as it was not removed for 
eighty years although only used for two years 
it seems to me it must have been worth while 
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1 have come across 


on Hampton Court by Ernest Law, 1891. 
Do any plans exist of this playhouse? 
drawings? documents? Are there any refer. 


| ences of any importance to the building, in 


any books? The Great Hall was about 40ft. 
wide and 90ft. long without counting the 
screens. ‘The Tuilleries ‘‘ Great Hall” was 
about 60ft. wide, the theatre they erected in 
it about 50 by 100ft., very nearly as large a 
playhouse might have been put up in the 
Hampton Court Hall. 

Can any one give me the exact proportions 
of this Theatre? 

J. De 


OLL BOOKS, HANTS.—Where are the 

Hants Poll Books taken at Winchester 

(1700 ?) and 1705? There are none of the 

eighteenth century in Guildhall, Winchester, 
M. ve R. 


H M.S. BLONDE, 1830. —JIn the second 

* number of The Looking-glass or Carica- 
ture Annual (February, 1830), there is a 
drawing by William Heath, showing ‘Sir 
R. Gordon’s ball on board the Blonde 
frigate.’’ Sir Robert was the brother of the 
4th Earl of Aberdeen, and was sent to Con- 
stantinople as Ambassador Extraordinary in 
1828, being recalled in 1831. What does this 


ball refer to? 
J. M. Butiocs. 


HE MISTLETOE IN HERALDRY. — 
Has the mistletoe been ever used as an 
heraldic emblem in the West? in propound- 
ing which question I am exposing my total 
ignorance of the subject. 

According to an anonymous Japanese work 
entitled ‘Kwampi Roku,’ written in the 
eighteenth century, the warlike family of 
Kumagae had its badge called Hoyabato, i.¢., 
‘Mistletoe and Pigeons,’ representing the 
leaves and sprays of the parasite formed into 
a rosette, which is surrounded by three 
flying pigeons—the birds said habitually to 
nestle on it. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


N ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK, FLOR- 

ENCE.—1I understand that, some centuries 
ago, a wonderful astronomical clock was con- 
structed by a famous clockmaker in Florence. 
When he had finished the clock the Rulers of 
Florence had his eyes put out to prevent his 
constructing a similar one. He then in- 
formed them that the clock would run for 4 
hundred years, but that at the end of that 
time no one would be able to discover the 
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secret of its mechanism, or to start it again. 


This prophecy was fulfilled, and the clock 
stopped at the expiry of the hundred years, 
and no oie has yet been able to set it in 
motion again, 

Could any reader inform me whether there 
was such a clock, either at Florence or Siena, 
whether it is still there, the date of its con- 
struction, the name of the clockmaker, and 
the building in which it was placed ? 

C. TYNDALL Wutcko. 

1422, Kinfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 
iNDON ABBEY, DORSET: RICARDUS 
DE MANERS. — At Bindon Abbey, 
Dorset, there is the matrix of a brass por- 
traying, full length, a figure in abbot’s 
robes, Carrying a pastoral staff, with an 
inscription 1n Lombardic capitals: 

Abbas Ricardus de Maners hic tumulatur. 
Ad poenas tardus deus hunc salvans tueatur. 

I shall be glad of any information about 
Abbot Richard de Maners. His name does 
not appear in any of the lists of the abbots 
of Bindon that I have seen—Hutchins, Dug- 
dale, or the ‘ V.C.H.’ 

H. P. Harr. 
PETAL BADGE.—May I ask your assist- 

ance in determining what can have been 

the use of a brass object recently found in 
a field in Sussex. A circle 24 inches in 
liameter, of flat metal strip, 3 inch broad, 
enclosing the two letters PP. The letters, 
lj inches high, are also flat metal strips, 
; inch broad. At the four points of the 
circle are small perforated lappets of metal 
ty which the object could be sewn on to 
lather or cloth by wire or thread. 
On the circle and beneath the letters are 
incised the figures ‘‘ 1677,’’ The figures are 
no doubt the date: their character is quite 
vhat one would expect at that time. 

A. Dv Cane. 


* HEAR ALL, SEE ALL, SAY NOW’T,” 
&., YORKSHIRE PROVERB.-—In 
The Times of Oct. 16, p. 5, is a report of the 
Judgment of the Court of Appeal in the case 
“The York Glass Company, Limited, v. 
Thomas Jubb,” in which, in the preliminary 
matter, is the following : 
The defendant, in a letter to Mr. Pratt, on 
‘etober 13, 1922, stated :—‘‘ A Yorkshireman 
lever gives the biggest figure first; he gener- 
ily banters a bit—I do. A Yorkshireman’s 


motto is:— Hear all, see all, say now’t, and 
if tha does ow’t for now’t for anybody, do it 
for thysen.” 


Is there such a proverb or motto in York- , 
Ropert PiEeRPorNt. 


shire? 
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E LA ROCHEFOUCAULT, COMTE DE 
CHAMPAGNE MOULON. — 1 have 
seen it stated that 
Frederick William 
foulcault, who was born 1666, originally 
styled Count de Champagne Moulon, 
but afterwards Count de Marthon or 
Marton, was naturalized by Letters Patent. 
20 Sept., 1694; and apparently was by King 
William created Earl of Lifford in the Peer- 
age of Ireland in July, 1690, though no patent 
appears to have been enrolled. He died 
unmarried in the parish of St. George, Han- 


de Roye de la Roche- 


| over Square, 24th Feb., and was buried 2nd 


March, 1748/9, at St. James’s, Westminster. 
His will, dated 3rd November, 1746, to 24th 
May, 1748, was proved 25th Feb., 1748/9, by 
William Elliot, the residuary Legatee. 

Will someone kindly supply particulars as 
to this gentleman’s history? Can it be cor- 
rect that he was created an Irish peer four 
years previous to his being naturalized, and, 
if so, was he ever recognized as ‘‘ Karl of 
Lifford’’? I find no such title amongst the 
‘ Extinct Peerages of Ireland’ in Collins’s 
‘Trish Peerage’ for 1768. Was he con- 
nected with Bath in any way, as by his will 
he left a legacy of £250 to the Royal Mineral 
Water Hospital in that city? 

Cross CROSSLET. 


ROHIBITED CATTERICK RACE IN 
1639. —In the ‘ Jockey Club and Its 
Founders’ (p. 312) it is stated that ‘‘ Sir 
Jacob Astley appears in an extraordinary 
character for an Astley—as a prohibtor of 
a horse race at Catterick in 1639.” Can 
any reader supply any further details regard- 
ing this proposed race, why it was pro- 
hibited, or how Sir Jacob Astley came to 
have any influence over sport at Catterick ? 
J. FatrRrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


ERALDIC BEASTS.—Is the leprechaun 
a heraldic beast? I have just noted the 
following description of a crest: Demi lepre- 
chaun rampant holding in its right paw a 
chaplet of shamrock leaves. Motto: Quare. 
An empty purse is more properly associated 
with this malignant sprite. There seems, 
however, to be a good reason for the choice of 
the leafy chaplet in the instance referred to. 
VALENTINE J. O’ Hara. 
Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


URVIVALS IN COSTUME. — (1) At 
what period did the uniform of a ‘‘ Blue 
coat ’’ boy become fixed? (2) I saw recently 
near King’s Cross in an omnibus two girls, 
who were dressed exactly as one can see them 
in the pictures in Punch in the ’sixties. They 
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wore a small round hat, tight twisted 
‘‘ buns”’ of hair, short skirts and tight coats. 
Their stockings, I think, were grey. From 
what institution do they come ? 
J. M. O. 
LACKSMITHS’ RIGHT TO COWS’ 
HEADS.—In ‘ Northern Rural Life in the 
eighteenth century’ it is stated that in the 
Highlands the blacksmiths were paid in meal 
by the farmers, and in some cases they were 
entitled to “‘ the head of every cow slaughtered 
in the parish.’’ Did rural blacksmiths in 
England at any period claim the heads of 
cows ? 
R. HepGerR Wattace. 
*¢ (1OW’S BREAKFAST”: STRAW HAT. 
—I have read that ‘‘a man came on 
deck to get a meridian altitude wearin’ a 
broad-brimmed straw hat’’ when the mate 
‘“‘ gently hinted that the brim of the ‘ Cow’s 
breakfast’ was between the sun and the index 
glass.” Is a ‘‘cow’s breakast’’ nautical 
slang for straw hat? 
R. HEepGER WaAttAce. 
SUBSIDIES. — Have Subsidies been pub- 
lished in a manner similar to that in 
which the Sussex Record Society, in volume 
x of their transcripts, published the Subsidies 
of 1226-1327 and 1332 as applied to Sussex ? 
Where can I find a complete and authentic 
list of the Subsidies ? 
WILLIAM Butt. 
House of Commons. 
ONG HINT.—This place is mentioned in 
a seventeenth century deed connected 
with Northamptonshire. Does it mean Long 
Hinton, and is it the same as Hinton-in-the- 
Hedges? Or is it Hinton, a hamlet in the 
parish of Woodford-cum-Membris ? 
HerBert SOUTHAM. 
‘MHE CAVE OF COSENZA.’ — The fol- 
lowing novel is to be found in the 
Edinburgh Review’s ‘ Quarterly List of New 
Publications ’ for January, 1804 (vol. iii., p. 
506): ‘‘ The Cave of Cosenza, a Romance. 
Altered from the Italian, by E. N. Bromley, 
2 vols., 12mo.”’ 
The book is not in the British Museum. 
From what Italian novel is the work taken ? 
H. Gorpon Warp. 
10, Elm Avenue, Long Eaton. 
IR JOHN EARDLEY WILMOT, CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF THE COMMON PLEAS. 
—What evidence is there that he was at the 
the free school at Derby and at King Ed- 
ward’s School, Lichfield, before his removal 
to Westminster in 1724? When in 1743 did 
he marry Sarah, dau. of Thomas Rivett, 
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| M.P.? I should also be glad to learn when 
| their second son, John, was born in 1750, 
; and when he was called to the bar at the 
| Inner Temple in 1773. 

G. F. R. B. 


HEN RY CLARENT was admitted to West. 
| minster School in April, 1719, aged 10, 
| Information concerning his parentage and 
| career is much desired. 

G. F. R. B. 

IEUT.-COL. LUCIUS’ FERDINAND 

ADAMS.—This officer served as Capt.- 
Lieut. in the 20th Foot in Holland, 1799, 
| and was wounded (? at Egmont-op-Zee). In 
the Army List for 1808 he is shown as a 
‘‘Lieutenant and Captain”’ in the Cold- 
stream Regiment of Foot Guards, rank in 
the Army (? as Lieutenant) 12 Aug. 99, 
in the Regiment 12 Jan. 1800. Did he serve 
in Egypt with his regiment ? 

Spink’s ‘ War Medal Record,’ vol. i, (Lon- 
don, 1896) gives in a list of officers granted 
| the 1847 silver war medal and clasps the 
| name of ‘‘ Adams, L. F., Capt. and Lt.-Col. 
| Coldst.-Gds.,’’ as having received the decora- 
| tion with clasps for Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
| d@’Onor, and Ciudad Rodrigo. He appears 
in the Army Lists of 1815 and 1817 in the 
last-mentioned rank and _ regiment, com- 
mission dated 31 Jan. 1812, and seems to 
have retired soon after, probably by sale of 
his commission. 

Further biographical particulars will be 
valued. There was a Captain Lucius 
Ferdinand Hardyman, R.N., circa 1804. 

R. BrneHam ApaMs. 


IR JOHN ADAMS, KT., OF KENT (c. 
1300).-—In the ‘ Visitation of Shropshire,’ 
1623 (Harl. Soc., 1889), vol. xxviii., p. 12, 
the combined pedigree of Adams of Longdon 
and Adams alias Tasker begins with “ Sr 
John Adams of Kent ’’ who married “ Jane 
da to... Windsor.” ‘Sr John Adams 
of Kent Kt eldest sonne’’ is shewn with 
some doubt in the position of his grandson, 
and Jasper Adams is indicated as second son 
and as father of ‘‘ Richard Adams of Kent 
yonger sonne,’”’ father of the first William 
Adams of Longdon, where the family con- 
tinued for some centuries. ; 

Is there any proof of the actual existence 
of these two knights and of Jasper and 
Richard Adams in Kent, and can a more 
precise location be assigned them? 

Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Devon’ shows 
under ‘Adams of Tunstall’ a Sir John 
Adams, Kt., of about the same period. 

R. Brxenam ADAMS. 
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T E CHEVALIER DU PERLE.—Henri, 
Count of Harcourt, who was called the 


_(Qhevalier (or Cadet) du Perle, was of the 
‘House of Lorraine, ob. 1668. 


Of whom was 
he the son ? 
Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN.’’—In ‘The Can- 
ning Wonder,’ by Mr. Arthur Machen, the 
author has, in his preface, probably found 
the right solution of a very entrancing mys- 
tery. But the book contains another mystery 
in the shape of a plate entitled ‘ The Gypsey 
fie, Mary Squires] Conversing with ye In- 
spector General of Great Britain.’ This 
gentleman is obviously a man of fashion and 
has a quizzical look on his face. But what 
exactly was his appointment? What did he 
generally inspect ? 
F. J. Hupieston. 


EFERENCE WANTED: THEO. PRINCE. 

—Can any reader tell me when and where 
the following lines by Theo. Prince were pub- 
lished ?— 

The gold-medal baker, the hatter, Debretter, 
Retired motor-maker (the fatter the better), 

Pork-butcher and brewer 

(Strange crew to be sure!) 

Are seen at their best on the Bench. 

W. iL. Swrer. 


EFERENCE WANTED. — I should be 
grateful if one of your numerous readers 
would be kind enough to furnish me with the 
reference for the following : 
_“ And all I shall hold in my cold, dead hand, 
iswhat I have given away.” 
Joux Puoiiman. 


UTHORS’ NAMES WANTED—1. ‘A 
re letter to the Deists.’ London, 1696. 

2. ‘Les Trophies de Port Royal renversez.’ 
Amsterdam, 1688. 

3. ‘The Fable of the Lion’s Share verified in 
the pretended partition of the Spanish 
Monarchy. London, 1701. 

4. “De variis hominum conceptibus ’—cover 
and title page of the book are missing—J. 
Acontius is referred to in the Preface. 

_5. The second volume of ‘ Letters from 
Slim at London to Mirza at Ispahan.’ A con- 
tinuation of George Lord Lyttleton’s ‘ Persian | 
letters ’ hy another hand. 

LOovELACE. 

UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- | 

ing lines? Was it an American writer?— | 

“Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love | 
and tenderness sealed up until your friends | 
are dead. Fill their lives with sweetness. | 
Speak approving, cheering words while their | 
ears can hear, and when their hearts can be | 
thrilled and made happy by them. The kind | 
things you mean to say when, etc., etc.” 

: ALFRED GRIFFITHS. | 
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Replies. 


WILLIAM SHIELDS, MUSICIAN AND 
COMPOSER 


(cxlix. 334), 


Your correspondent is correct and is sup- 
ported by Farrington, who, in his diary al- 
ways speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Shields.’’ The Editor cor- 
rects this in a footnote to ‘‘Shield.’”? The fact 
is both are right, for Shields himself dropped 
the ‘‘s.”’ There is an article on him in 
Grove’s Dictionary with a list (not complete) 
of his works. Some of his songs, such as 
‘The Arethusa,’ ‘ Old Towler,’ ‘ The Thorn,’ 
and ‘The Wolf’ can be found in any good 
collection of English Songs. They will never 
die. His treatise on ‘Harmony’ is an 
excellent work, and I consider him to have 
been one of our best musicians since the days 
of Purcell. I performed at a lecture in 
Durham University (1914) a String Trio of 
his which contains an Air and Variations in 
five-four time. This anticipates Tschaikow- 
sky’s five-four movement by just one hundred 
years, and is sufficient to show that Shield 
was a man of advanced ideas. I could say 

more but space and time forbid. 

JosepH C. BRIDGE. 
St. Albans. 

Without the Register entry before me it 


‘would be unwise to go so far as your corres- 


pondent and say that William Shield was 
baptized (not born) on March 5, 1748, because, 
although Parish Registers usually record the 
date of baptism, they have been known to give 
the birth-date. According to one of the 
less known sources of information, ‘ The 
Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore 
and Legend’ for 1890, the Parish Register 
of Whickham reads thus :—‘‘ William Shield 
son of William and Mary Shield born at 
Swalwell March 5th 1748.’’ This seems con- 


| clusive, but may easily not be, as I say above. 
|The volume quoted gives five columns of 


particulars about Shield and his works, some 


of the latter may be seen at the Henry Wat- 
‘son Music Collection 


in the Manchester 
Reference Library. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

I think that it has been proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt that this skilled composer’s 
name was Shield and not Shields. I have 
a transcript of the entry in the register of 
the parish church of Whickham, in which 
Swalwell, his birthplace, was situated, which 
reads: — ‘‘William Shield, son of William 
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and Mary Shield, born at Swalwell, March 


5th, 1748.”’ This is in disagreement with 
what Mr. M. H. Hurswarre gives. 

The memorial erected to his memory in 
Whickham Churchyard was not unveiled 
until Oct. 19, 1891, after all doubts about his 
place and date of birth had been cleared away. 
Those responsible for the erection of it, the 
Tablet Memorial Society, would possess the 
latest authentic information on the matter 
and, therefore, would not be likely to per- 
petuate errors. The unveiling ceremony was 
performed by Dr. T. Hodgkin and an address, 
prepared and forwarded for the occasion by 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, one-time M.P. for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and a gentleman of the 
highest scholarly attainments, was read by 
Mr. John Robinson, the Secretary of the 
Society. 

As to his name in a letter he wrote to a 
friend appears the following passage: 

I ought to be happiest of mortals at home, 
as Mrs. Shield is one of the best women in the 
world, and it is by her good management that 
IT have been able to assist my mother, who 
laboured hard after the death of my father to 
give her four children a decent education. 

A ‘ Life and Times’ was written after his 
death by a Mr. Reynolds, about whom I 
should like further particulars. 

H. Askew. 


NAMING OF SHIPS: FUBBS (exlix. 

340). — Fub(b)s or fubsy is a half-con- 
temptuous name for a chubby child or per- 
son. See ‘ N.E.D.,’ where the earliest record 
is 1614. In the Naval List in (‘hamber- 
layne’s ‘ Present State of England’ (1692) 
Fubs is the last on the list of yachts, carrying 
30 men and 8 guns (tonnage not stated). I 
have a note (? from Pepys) that Fubs or 
Fubsy was Charles I1’s pet-name for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, from whom the yacht 
may conceivably have been named. 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 

A short, fat person was said to be ‘‘ fubsy ”’ 
or ‘‘ fubby,’’? and Lady Castlemaine answered 
to this description. Charles II had a new 
yacht, and named it ‘‘ The Fubbs”’ as it was 
short and broad in the beam. The one men- 
tioned by your correspondent must have been 
a new vessel retaining the old name. 

The Fubbs Yacht public-house existed at 
Deptford until a few years ago, when it was 
done away with by the London County Coun- 
cil, and so a very interesting and rare old 
sign disappeared. I think I have some more 


notes on this yacht, but cannot at present 
find them. 


JosePpH C. BRIDGE. 
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See 11 S. ii. 171, 253, for a suggested 
origin for the name of the Fubbs yacht. 


A. H. W. Fynmonre, 
Littlehampton. 


OAN OF ARC: OUIDA’S ALLUSION 
(exlix. 313, 356). — In an appendix t 
Andrew Lang’s ‘ Joan of Arc’ will be found 
an account of the false Pucelle. I have not 
the book before me, but my recollection of the 
story is that a French antiquary, in copying 
the medieval account rolls of a town assgoci- 
ated with St. Joan—I am not sure whether 
it was Rouen or Rheims—found entries of 
payments to the Maid some years after her 
execution, and jumped to the conclusion that 
she had never been executed. Further in- 
vestigation showed that the city fathers had 
been deceived by an imposter, apparently with 
the connivance of the brothers of the real 
Joan. Eventually the pretender was exposed. 
Some rumour of the first announcement must 
have reached Ouida, and was characteristic- 
ally exaggerated by her. 

There is nothing surprising in this occur- 
rence. The false Pucelle was simply taking 
advantage of a human trait which seems to 
be very deeply fixed. Harold was not killed 
at Hastings; the Maid of Norway did not 
die on her voyage to Scotland; Richard II 
was not murdered at Pontefract; Joan of 
Are was not burnt at Rheims; the little 
Princes were not murdered in the Tower; Sir 
Francis Bacon did not die of a chill; the 
Duke of Monmouth was not beheaded ; Louis 
XVII did not perish in the Temple; Lord 
Kitchener was not drowned in the wreck of 
the Hampshire. Any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 


‘can add to this list of popular myths. In 


medieval times, when travelling was slov, 
and proof of identification difficult, there 
was generally someone clever enough and un- 
scrupulous enough to make use of this curious 
twist in the average mind, and to imperson- 
ate the dead celebrity. In modern times 
this is more difficult, though if it had not 
been for such awkward scientific facts as 
finger-prints there was an ideal opening for @ 
false Lord Kitchener in 1919. Most curious 
of all is it that there was apparently a false 
John Wilkes Booth in America—not a vety 
attractive criminal for personation, ome 
would say. Articles on this subject will be 
found in Harper’s Magazine for November, 
1924, and February, 1925. Mr. Lenox Robin- 
son’s brilliant play, ‘ The Lost Leader,’ makes 
use of the popular belief in Ireland that 
Charles Stuart Parnell was not really dead. 
M. H. Dopps 
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‘“ |NGLO-SAXOPHONE” (cxlix. 80, 338). . Clarke’s ‘ Intro. to Heraldry,’ 1865. 
—At the last reference the writer says; P. 192, Milnes: Az. a chevron between 3 
that the saxophone has supplied us with a | windmill-sails arg. ; 
new language. It has supplied Mr. H. Leon! P- 153, Milverton: Az. 3 mill-stones arg. ; 
Wilson, a lively writer of the American| Pp. 42, Turnor: Erm. on a cross quarter 
vernacular, with a new verb. He writes in | pierced arg., 4 mill-rinds sab. ; 
his ‘Professor, How could you?’ of an ex-| Pp. 192, Swans: Az. 3 winnowing-baskets or. 
ponent - drama ~~ he m had saxoed his| Parker’s ‘ Glossary of Heraldry,’ 1894. 
way to big money. is, I suppose, means | : ne ' 
"Hown his own trumpet,” so that he is able P- 250, Sir William Saunsom (Edw. II) : 
. : ‘ - 4: |Or a fer-de-moline sab. Sir Robert de 
to get what is elsewhere called ‘‘ the big-time | Wylebie: G fer-d ii Sire Rauf 
tooking,” ylebie: Gu. a fer-de-moline arg. Sire Rau 
V.R de Mareschal: Or a_fer-de-moline gu. 
‘ “| Pritchet, Bishop of Gloucester, 1672-81: 
NBROKEN MALE DESCENT FROM | Paly of 6 arg. & az. a mill-rind of the 2nd. 
THE CONQUEST (cxlix. 515).—George' P. 251, Ferre: Gu. a fer-de-moline arg. 
F, Chambers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, | Molins: Or. a fer-de-moline az. Mbolins, 
barrister-at-law, writing in his Guide to! London: Erm. a fer-de-moline az. pierced of 
Sussex, 1887, speaking of the village of | the field. Vicorey, Co. Derby: Arg. a mill- 
Rusper, says, the looped-holed fortress near rind sab. 5 estoiles of the field. Fere, Co. 
the south entrance to the village is part of , Stafford: Gu. a mill-rind pierced arg. 
the farmhouse called ‘‘ Normans,’’ now, and Paunerton, Co. Stafford: Gu. 2 bars arg. 
since about 1066, the property of a family | over all an ink-moline arg. Burmingham, 
named Mutton, an ancestor of whom came Co. Hants: Gu. a mill-rind bendways arg. 
wer with William the Conqueror. Thomas | between 2 martlets arg. 
V. Horsfield, F.S.A., in his ‘History and, P. 400, Calrow, Co. Cheshire: Az. on a 
Antiquities of Sussex,’ 1835, remarks that the| fess arg. between a bee-hive surrounded by 
farmhouse called ‘‘ Normans,”’ is said to have bees volant, in chief a mill-wheel, in base or. 
ten in the possession of the Muttons ever 2 roses gu. barbed and seeded proper. 
since the Norman Conquest. I am told the) Chawcers: Gu. 3 mill-wheels or. Coggs, 


family still hold it, 1925. London: Sab. on a bend, between 3 cogs of 
LEONARD C, PRICE. a mill-wheel or. as many elm-leaves vert. 
Mills, London: Az. a mill-clack in fess or 


In answer to C. S. C. (B/C) mentioning P.’ 621 
three families ‘‘ whose claims are undis- ‘ : 
puted’? IT would like to add the Brabazon | 
family, represented by the Karl of Meath, as 
dlaiming direct descent in the male line from 


Sampson: Or. on a mount 
vert, a windmill sab. Walter Lepull, 
Co. Dorset: Per pale sab. & az. a windmill 
or. Milnes, pe ona ag a chevron or. 
a ee i between 3 windmill-sails crosswise arg. 
tamed le Brabanson ” called “ the Great Baxter: Arg. four windmill-sails portion 
arrior,’ who appears in the Roll of Battle 5. saitire sab 
Abbey, and stated by Lodge, by the Herald’s rtengus ting 2 : 
pedigree and in Harleian MSS. to have come Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy.’ 
to England with the Conqueror, 1066. John, P. 84, Hugh Coren or Curwen, 1567-68, 
ils son, is stated by all the histories and Bishop of Oxford: Arg. a mill-rind sab. be- 
peligrees as of Betchwood Castle, Co. Surrey. tween four Cornish choughs, on a chief gu. a 
(See ‘Genealogical History of the Brabazon fleur-de-lis between two roses in soleil, dimi- 
Family,’ printed 1825). - diated per pale or. 
M. ve R. — ; kins a tienig 
The two principal branches of the House | es ee ee ee 
i Harcourt in France, viz., Harcourt- _, Lord Mayors of London. P. 525, Sir John 
— and Harcourt-Olonde, claim indis- —_ — i We Soe hae 3 mil- 
putably an unbroken descent from before the TOMES Or. a unicorn gu. ' 
‘quest. The English branch cannot go P. 534, Sir William Turner, 1669: Sab. on 
further back for a certainty than circa 1130. , 2 Toss arg. 5 milroines of the field. 
Witi1am Harcourt-Bata. Foster’s ‘Some Feudal Coats--of-arms.’ 

WINDMILLS IN HERALDRY (cxlix. Kingsmill, 55th, Quartering of the 5th, 

279, 337).—On searching through my; Marquis of Northampton: Arg. crusily 
heraldic books I find the following windmill | fitcheé sab. a chevron ermines, between 3 
Mlerences : — | mill-rinds of the 2nd, a chief of the third. 
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In Highclere Church, Hants.—Milles : | 


Arg. a chevron between 3 mill-rinds. sab. 
ALBERT F. SMITH. 
Wilts. Arch.. S. 


INDMILLS IN LONDON (cxlix. 279, 

321, 336).—In Bennett and Alton’s ‘ His- 
tory of Corn Milling’ (Liverpool, Howell, 
1899), vol. ii. p. 323, reference is made to a case 
reported in Gale ‘On Easements’ (2nd edn., 
197). It is an anonymous case in Winch’s 
‘Reports,’ wherein Winch states that it had 
been adjudged in the Court of Common 
Pleas that where one had erected near the 
windmills in Finsbury Fields, London, a 
house so high that the wind was stopped 
from them, such house should be broken 
down. 

At p. 319 of the same volume there is a 
view of the windmill on Wimbledon Common, 
and at p. 274 it is stated that the ‘‘Ayloffe 
Calendars ’’ contain, under date 14 and 17 
Charles I, ‘‘ an order concerning the removing 
of a windmill that formerly stood on Mont- 
hill, Middlesex [wherever that locality may 
‘be] to be brought back again.”’ 

Wm. Setr-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

Windmills in Moorfields are mentioned in 
a Civil War pamphlet, called ‘A Diurnall 
of Dangers,’ 14 Aug., 1642 [E. 112]. 

It was really reported that last Monday 
Senlight early in the morning, before the 
valiant Prentices came to exercise in the 
Artillery ground by Moorefields, that a crew 
of these Neuters had planted in the six Wind- 
mills, six pieces of Ordnance charged with 
white powder to the end there might be no 
report heard from the Peeces when they 
intended their monstrous and bloody execu 
tion, though against whom no man can yet 
«directly tell,” ete. 

The pamphlet goes on to shew that the 
miller was arrested, the conspirators dis- 
covered, and the ordnance taken back to the 
Tower Wharf. 

The policy of these men planting ordnance 
in the Windmills was hecause their forts 
should turn according to their religion, they 
being Neuters that if there should be any 
battle between Bow and Higate they might 
winde to the stronger side. 

G. H. W. 


Mr. Brestar is wrong respecting the 
demolition of the windmill on Wandsworth 
Common. The mill still stands there, minus 
its sails, alongside the S.W. Railway (Clap- 
ham cutting). The mill in Cornwall Road, 
Brixton Hill, also remains upon the same 
site. 


A. Kine. 
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UGUENOT IMMIGRANTS: THE LIs. 
SON FAMILY OF DEVONSHIRE 
(cxlix. 331). — The following is taken from 
The Publications of the Huguenot Society of 
The Registers of the 


vol. ii. : 
Bapremes. 

P. 138. Lisson, Mary, fille de Frangois L. et 
sa femme Martinni Rufin. Tém. Jean Marlier 
et la femme Charle Bergerie. Mar. 4, 1655, 

P. 148. Carlier, Benjamin, fils de Claude ¢, 
et sa femme Jeanne Possez. Tém. Francois 
Lisson et Martin Ruffin. Sept. 3, 1657, 

P. 153. Lison, Abraham, fils de Frangois L. 
et Martaine Rufain, sa femme. Tém. Frangois 
Long et Anne Perto. Mars. 13, 1659. 

P. 110. Lison, Charles, fils de Frangois L., et 
Martine Ruffin, safemme. Tém. Charles Mare- 
quaux, et Jenne de Licure, femme de Nicolas 
Ruffin. Juill. 4., 1647. 

P. 263. Lison, Marie, fille d’Edouard L. et 
de Frangoise Flamant, sa femme. Tém. Jacques 
Flamant et Marie Laubry. Oct. 22, 1683. 

. 115. Lison, Piere fils de Frangois L. et 
Martienne Rufien sa femme. Tém. Piere de la 
ee Janne Marcans, June fille. Oct. 22, 


P. 124. Lison, Jean, fils de Frangois L. et 
Martin Rufin, sa femme. Tém. Jean Opied et 
Frangoise Bille. Aofit. 3, 1651. 

P. 132. Lison, Mary, fille de Frangoie [sie] 
L. et sa femme. Tém. Nicollas Rufin Rufin 
[sic] et la veue de Jean Ferbu. Sept. 4, 1653. 

P. 146. Lison, Sarra, fille de Fransoy L. et 
sa femme Martin [sic] Rufin. Tém. Pierre 
Bracquignie et la femme de Jean Deledic. 
Mars. 8, 1657. 

ANNONCES ET MARIAGES. 

P. 28. Lison, Francoy, fils de Quentin, natifue 
de Delser auprés Dodenart, et Martine Ruffin, 
natifue de Verchin, auprés de Valensience. 
Sept.: 5, 1646. Marice Mercredy 28e ditto en 
cest esglize. 

ALFRED SypNneEy Lewis, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 
AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 
ORIGIN (exlix. 100, 158, 195, 228, 268, 
338).—In one of the villages (? Woodchurch) 
near Tenterden, in Kent, is an inn called 
“The Jolly Cravat.”’ The Croats or 
Cravats were notorious mercenaries in the 
seventeenth century and the French army had 
a Régiment de Royal Cravate. Although 
a racial name, it had for a time a military 
connotation like that of ‘‘hussar’ or 
“* cossack ”’! 
Ernest WEEKLEY. 

T have not seen the Long Framlington sign 
to which Mr. Askew refers, but the authors 
of ‘ The History of Signboards,’ Messrs. Lar- 
wood and Hotten, refer to it as ‘‘ Grand B 


‘and not “ GrandB,” and include it in their 
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chapter on miscellaneous signs, whereas the 
Marquis of Granby figures heroically under 
the heading ‘ Historic and Commemorative.’ 
In support of their suggestion that rhym- 
ing alphabets and nursery rhymes gave rise 
to inn signs, they mention a Grand A at 
East Dereham, Norfolk, and a Little A as 
a tobacconist’s sign in Leadenhall Street, in’ 
the eighteenth century. Further, a hundred 
years ago, Clare Market possessed a public- 
house called the A.B.C., over the door of 
which was painted the alphabet from A to Z. 
A. L.. Cox. 
General Abercrombie public-house, Queen 
Street, Arundel. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


ONDON POSTMARKS (exlix. 314). — 

There is a ‘ History of the Postmarks 
of the British Isles from 1840 to 1876,’ by 
the late John G. Hendy, Curator of the 
Reord Room, G.P.O., 
Stanley Gibbons, Limited, of 391, Strand, 
london, W.C., in 1909. This deals with 
london postmarks from the year 1786 on- 
wards. The same author had already pub- 
lished ‘The History of the Early Postmarks 
of the British Isles,’ London, L. Upcott Gill. 

Witri1am BaRrnarD. 


Literature on postmarks can be found 
pretty generally scattered throughout the 
files of periodicals dealing with philately. 
There is, in addition, a book entitled ‘ The 
History of the Postmarks cf the British Isles 
from 1840 to 1876,’ by John G. Hendy, which 


was published in 1909 as a supplement to | 


Gibbons’ Stamp Weekly, vol. ix. The first 
even chapters deal with London postmarks. 
A detailed list of articles to be found in 
other periodicals would occupy much space 
and take much time in preparation. 

F. M. M. 
Hampton Hill. 


Your correspondent is referred to ‘A His- | 


tory of British Postmarks,’ by J. H. Daniels. 


My copy was published by Upcott Gill, 170, | 


Strand, in 1898. Whether there is a later 
elition I do not know. 
Wm. Serr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

Some ten or twelve years ago articles on 
hstmarks appeared in Stanley Gibbons’s 
philatelic journal. 
exact date of the articles, but Messrs. Gib- 
bons, whose offices are in the Strand, Lon- 
don, would not doubt be able to trace them. 

T. W. TyRRett. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


There is ‘Great Britain’s First Postage | 


‘amp,’ by FE. S. Gladstone, 1924. 
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Published by | 


I am unable to give the | 
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| The postmarks of London form an ex- 
| tremely interesting study, and cover a period 


| of over 250 years. The invention of the post- 
| mark was due to Henry Bishop, who was 
chief postmaster in London in 1660-1661. 
| At first it was only used in the General Post 
: Office. The design consists of a circle divided 
| into two parts by a line, the upper part gives 
| the month in a much contracted form, and the 
| lower the date of the month. This postmark 
| continued in use at the General Post Office 
| in London until 1795—over 134 years. In 
| the beginning of the eighteenth century its 

use was extended to the General Post Offices 
, of Edinburgh, Dublin, and later, New York, 
| Boston and Quebec. ach of these can be 
| identified by certain slight differences, It 
is interesting to note that after the Revolu- 
| tion the American Government continued to 
use this postmark for several years. 


In London two separate postal systems were 
in operation from 1681 to 1840, and each 
| used different postmarks. The first, the 
| General Post, had receiving-houses estab- 
| lished in various parts of the City with the 
| head office at the General Post Office, which 
| was situated from 1678 to 1829 in Lombard 
| Street, on the same site as is to-day occupied 
by the present Post Office. This post car- 
ried all letters save those for London and 
Westminster, this area being calculated as a 
radius of 12 miles from the G.P.O. The 
other post, known as the Penny Post, had 
its origin in the private post established by 
Docwra in 1680 and taken over by the Govern- 
ment in 1683. In the year 1794 the Con- 
troller of the Penny Post introduced a new 
type of postmark, which indicated not only 
'the month and date of the month, but also 
| the hour of the day and year. This post 
continued until 1801, when the charge was 
increased to twopence for each letter, and the 
post then became The London Twopenny Post, 
being merged into the General Post in 1840, 
when the whole postal system was reorganised 
and the postage stamp was introduced. At 
this date a new type of postmark comes into 
existence, the postage-stamp cancellation 
mark, which continues in use to the present 
time. 


It may interest your correspondent to know 
that postmarks have been studied and col- 
lected for many years, The Postmark Club 
having been started nearly forty years ago. 
SypNney R. TurRNEr. 


[Mr. ARcHIBALD SPARKE refers our corres- 
dent also to 12S. vii. 355; viii. 18, 34, 56.) 
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RITEL (cxlix, 333). — The German word 

‘* Hitel ’’ in ‘‘ Eitel Friedrich,’’ the name 
of the ex-Kaiser’s second son, is an adverb, 
not an adjective, and signifies ‘‘ only, 
merely,’’ a meaning given in most German 
dictionaries. 


Princes of the House of Hohenzol'ern were | 
called ‘‘ Friedrich only ’’ when they did not | 


have two names such as Friedrich Wilhelm. 
Hitel cannot be an adjective meaning ‘‘ vain,”’ 
for in that case the German would be ‘‘ Hitler 
Friedrich.” Is not ‘‘ gloneux’”’ an error 
for ‘‘ glorieux ’”’? 
H. Gorpon Warp. 

10, Elm Avenue, Long Eaton. — 

{Our correspondent is right _as to tie 
misprint. | ; , 

It must not be forgotten that ‘‘ eitel Gold’’’ 
is German for ‘‘ pure gold.”’ The adjectival 
meanings ‘‘ mere,’’ ‘‘ pure,’’ etc., are such as 
lend themselves readily to derisive use. More- 
over, we must not assume that ‘‘ Hitel’’ is 
necessarily an adjective. The Modern High 
German et has twofold origin: (1) it may 
represent Middle H.G. longz; as Germ. evtel, 
M.H.G. itel, O.E. idel, English idle; or (2) 
it may equate O.E. a; cp. ein, stein, bein, 
with O.E. dn, stan, ban, our ‘“‘ on-ly,”’ 
““ stone,’’ ‘‘ bone.’’ 

Moreover High German el is not exclusively 
adjectival. It may be diminutive when ap- 


plied to personal name-stems. In Dr. Paulis | 


Piper’s ‘Index’ to the ‘Libri Confrater- 


nitatum Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis ’ | 


(1884), scores of personal names in -ili, -ila, 
-ilo, -ela, -el, are listed. Cp. Theota, 
diminutives Theotili, Theotila, Theotilo; 
Higa, diminutives Higil, Eigel; Aita, Aito, 
Kito, diminutive Aitel. The last form ap- 
pears in the ninth century name ‘‘ Aitelpot,’’ 
and ai is dialectally equivalent to ei in 
‘* Hitel.””. This O.H.G. ei, ai, equates O.E. 
a, and O.H.G. Kito (with the d to ¢ shift) 
postulates O.F. Ada That name occurs in 
Anglo Saxon times and is recorded in certain 
tenth and eleventh century documents; vide 
Searle’s ‘Onomasticon,’ pp. 2 and 3. 
Diminutives in -il, el, are not common 
in O.E. and the occurrences of ‘‘ Adel ’’ are 
not reliable in O.E. documents. However, 
‘* Aitelpot ’’ authorises us to assert that 
German “‘ Kitel’’ really is a personal name, 
and that it is a diminutive of 0.H.G. Ait-, 
Kit-, O.F. Ad-. These stems mea: ‘‘a 
funeral pile.” 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


(HARMING OF WARTS (cxlviii. 439; 


exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230, 302, 339, 357).— | 


As a little boy in Padiham, Lancashire, 


Noy. 
about 1884, my mother bade me rub the warts 
with a cinder until blood came, and then rub In 
them with a bit of raw beef. The beef and | went 
the cinder were then to be wrapped up in a | of t! 
rag and buried secretly: as the beef rotted | the 1 
away so would the warts. The warts, said | preli 
by my mother to be caused by carelessly | of 01 
dabbling in the water that eggs had been | hie sa 
boiled in, certainly disappeared. Bet 
J. HB. s€810 
LOT MACHINES (cxlix. 332).—I possess | 4 
a tobbaco-box similar to that described oe 
by Mr. Askew but of rather smaller | tii 
dimensions, and operated by a penny instead } padi; 
of a halfpenny. These boxes were in com- | down 
mon use in country inns some years ago. lings. 
Engraved upon my box are the wo. 1 ‘ Rich, gaged 
Patentee. Bridgewater.’’ Probably; he date _. 
of the patent could be ascertained at the | \ore 
Patent Office. estat 
W. Vaux Granam. | the | 
5, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. liged 
PATERNOSTER AS A SURNAME Cexlix, | \' “S 
316, 355).—There are some references ‘n | Why, 
A. L. Humphreys’s book, ‘ Kast Hendred,’ | jojo. 
1923, to persons bearing this name as early | good 
as the thirteenth century. In 1274, Ralph] In 
de Hanrede held one virgate of land in the | 1808, 
parish by service of saying daily the Lord’s | east « 
Prayer (Pater-Noster) for the souls of the 
Kings of England. In 1284 John Pater-| Wig 
noster held the same land under similar | “ A 
|terms. The surname Paternoster probably 
originated because of this condition and | came 
Ralph de Hanrede, or his successor, changed | aquaf 
his name in consequence of it. See also | articl 
ante, p. 267, where is mention of Robert | coin. 
Paternoster, 1561. in the 
Watter C. Brown. | at on 
JOLLINS, LANCASHIRE (cxlix. 297, apply 
340).—Baines in his ‘ History of \an- | *ticl 
cashire,’ 1836, says Hollins is in Whalley L 
Parish. At p. 266 he writes: ! NN 
Hollins, the seat of Gilbert Hammerton, (( 
esq., was long the property of the Cunliffes, |’ 4 
and was sequestered in the time of the Com- | that 
monwealth, when the family removed to Wy- | 0n its 
collar. Afterwards Hollins was sold _ by }of Sj 
Nicholas Cunliffe, in the reign of Charles I]. J pyjjt 
P. 286:—Hollins, west of Accrington, 1s Jy, » 
large old house on an eminence, the ancient vith 
seat of the Cunliffes. In consequence of the with ¢ 
opposition of Robert Cunliffe to the measures 
of Oliver Cunliffe [sic., i.e., Cromwell] the | Mon 
house was plundered, and the estate seques- | (RM 
tered. It was afterwards lost to the family }! 3) 
by the foreclosure of a mortgage. Mary Kay, famile 
‘the heiress of Hollins, conveyed it by mar J)... 
riage to Robert Nuttal in 1734, from whom it : co 
passed to its present proprietor, Robert Nut- | ‘owns 
tal of Kempsey. near Worcester, esq. ‘ 
Inc 
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In Matthew Gregson’s ‘ Portfolio of Frag- 
ments,’ 1869, p. 168-170, there is a pedigree 
of the Cunliffes down to the early years of 
the nineteenth century. In the course of his 
preliminary notes, after referring to the loss 
of one of the estates through improvidence, 
he says : 

Before this disaster, the family were in pos- 
session of two estates—Cunliffe, which they 
had held from time immemorial. and Hol- 
lings, a few miles off, which came by mar- 
riage. Being thus despoiled of the first, they 
settled at Hollings. From this period the 
paligree is clearly and regularly brought 
down; namely, from Robert Cunliffe, of Hol- 
lings, the great-grandson of him who mort- 
gaged and lost Cunliffe—The family enjoyed 
this estate till the time of Charles Ll. when, 
their old misfortune attending them, they 
were plundered by the Cromwell party—the 
estate sequestered, and an officer placed in 
the house. In consequence, Hollings was ob- 
liged to he sold, and the family removed to 
Whycollar Hall, near Colne, an estate which 
had come by a marriage with the Hartleys of 
Whycollar, in the fourth generation from 
Robert above named, and where they had a 
good house. 

In Joseph Aston’s Gazetteer of Lancashire, 
1808, there is an entry ‘‘ Hollins, 2 miles 
east of Burnley—Bflackburn Hundred].’’ 

A. J. &. 

Wigan. 

ACID TEST ” (12 S. viii. 449; ix. 94; 

exlix. 338). — Popularly the phrase 
came into being in the jewellery trade, where 
aquafortis is in daily use in testing spurious 
articles appearing to resemble gold, or base 
coin. Likewise the grades of alloy known 
in the trade as 9, 15 and 18 carat are detected 
at once by this test. I often saw my father 
apply the long glass stopper to spurious 
articles with immediate success. 

M. L. R. Breswar. 

NNANDALE: ‘“‘ WATER OF MILK” 
‘A (cxlix. 298, 335).—The Water of Milk 
is a tributary of the Annan, flowing into 
that river not far above Hoddam Castle. 
On its left bank stands Castle Milk, the seat 
of Sir Robert Jardine, a modern mansion 
built on the site of an ancient border tower. 
the name does not signify any association 
with dairy produce, 

Herpert MaxwEtt. 

Monreith. 
ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (cexlix. 
“ 316).—Estoiles on a cross are borne by 
lamiles named Adam, Baylis, Braintree, 
lincoln, Fordsham, Brigid, Vysery, Warner, 
Townsend, and others. 


KE. E. Cort. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


The Library. 


Honors and Knights’ Fees. By William 
Farrer, Vol. iii. Arundel: Eudes the Sewer : 
Warenre. (Manchester University Press: 
London, Longmans. £1 5s. net.). 

MXHE two former volumes of this work have 

taught the student what to expect. Dr. 

Farrer in it had hit on the most satisfactory 

way possible of tracing the descent of feudal 

fees, by discarding the county as unit, giving 
this pia es to the honor or barony itseli, and 

ringing together all the fees belonging to it 
without regard to counties. Into this plan the 
vest amount of material accumulated by his 
uutiring industry fits itself admirably. The 
convenience of this account for use is hardly 
less to be praised than the accuracy with 
which facts are presented. The third volume 
is true to type, although it comes forth with- 
out the author’s final approval. At the time 
of his sudden and lamented death, at Mosjéen 
in Norway, in August of last year, Dr. Farrer 
had only read the first set of proofs. The 
unfinished book was seen through the press 
by Mr. John Brownbill—a name well-known 
to readers of ‘ N. and Q.,’ and an introduction 
giving biographical particulars has been pro- 
vided by Dr. Tait. 

The Honor of Arundel —which was com- 
posed of the honors of Petworth, Arundel 
and Buckenham and Rising—embraces lands in 
Sussex, Hants, Kent, Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
figure whom we meet at the outset of its 
history is William de Aubigny, the butler 
(‘“‘ pincerna ’) of William II and Henry [. 
Dying in 1139 he left a son, William de 
Aubigny II., who, by his marriage with 
Adeliza, widow of Henry I, acquired the honor 
and castle of Arundel with its member the 
honor of Petworth. A story is told of Adeliza 
that during the struggle between Matilda and 
Stephen, she invited the empress to stay at 
Arundel. Stephen presently appeared to lay 
siege to the castle, whereupon Adeliza repented 
of her hospitality, sent apologies to Stephen 
and dismissed the empress, whom her generous 
enemy permitted to retire unmolested to 
Bristol. This William de Aubigny bears 
several titles in the records: earl of Lincoln, 
earl of Sussex, earl of Arundel, earl of 
Chichester; and, as students know, there are 
one or two unusual documents connected with 
him. He died in 1176. The third earl, under 
John and Henry III, on the whole supported 
the King. He went on the crusade, and, on 
his way home, died near Rome in 1221. His 
hody sw.s brought home to Wymondham. 

Eudes the Sewer, whose honor, if at first 
known as the honor of Colchester, was gener- 
ally through all the descents called by_his 
name, was sewer to the Conqueror and both 
his sons, and in 1096-7 re-founded the abbey of 

St. John the Baptist at Colchester. whence 

the famous chartulary. He held the honor of 

Préanx in Normandy and died there in 1120. 
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His name and many of those with whom he is 
associated have often appeared in our columns. 
The Honor of Warenne again takes us over 
much familiar ground, upon which these pages 
will be found to cast clearer, if not new light. 
The puzzle of the identity of William de | 
Warenne’s wite Gundreda, which confronts us 
at the outset remains, however, a puzzle. Dr. 
Farrer seems to favour the suggestion that 
Queen Matilda—who is called Gundreda’s 
mother in one of her husband’s charters to 
Lewes—may have been her mother by adoption. 
Detailed discussion of the descents of the 
several fees of these honors, with the persons 
(many of them already of importance to 
genealogy and familiar, more of them obscure) 
would be beyond what we have space for, but 
we may show how contemporary life is illus- 
trated here by bringing forward a few ex- 
amples, by which, too, some readers who are 
not engaged in express research, may be 
tempted to explore further the Calendars 
whence many of them are derived. Under 
Easton (Honor of Eudes the Sewer) occurs the 
story of how the body of a murdered man was 
found in the river, and how enquiry and } 
identification ended in evidence that this man, 
who was an elder son and heir, had been seen 
with two others to enter the house of his 
brother, who was the parson, and had never 
been seen again. The matters concerning pre- 
serves and game include note of a commission 
to enquire about the park of Halnaker, where 
a fence had been so made that deer could enter 
but not get out again; and, in 1274, mention 
occurs of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
claim of hunting in the whole forest of 
Arundel. In 1272 Richard Blathe of Made- 
hurst, a shepherd, received pardon fcr killing 
a woman. At night, when keeping his lord’s 
sheeptold, he found three women thieves milk- 
ing the ewes and pulling their wool. He 
shouted at them; one of them attacked him, 
and in self-defence he slew her. There are one 
or two instances of ladies paying for leave to 
marry «hom they would; thus Denise, relict 
of Warin de Muntchenesy, after having ob- 
tained livery of her own inheritance, gave 200 
marks for that liberty. In 1236 the King 
directed that his seventh roll should be tried 
by a jury of twelve knights, who found that a 
certain service entered upon it was no true 
liability pronouncing against it and _ stat- 
ing that the true liability in question was 
merely a serjeanty, namely, to find a cook in 
the king’s kitchen on the day of his corona- 
tion to do whatever the steward might direct. 
Upon this the judge made a joke, which has a 
familiar judicial flavour: The roll, said he, 
should be cast into the Fleet priscn having 
been convicted by a jury of twelve. Among the 
different services of tenants one may notice 
providing yearly at the lord’s summons cne 
entertainment, and also providing a horse to 
carry the lord’s child from one manor to 
another. Licence to crenellate at house crops | 
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up three or four times; and here and there 
have example of a royal gift of. oaks; ¢h 
Peter de Stokes had four, wherewith to mg 
shingles to cover the chamber of his ward, 7 
It is more important to note the fact th 
our author makes a few corrections of sf 
ments in other books, and also a few sug 
tions. k 
‘There is a good index of names, but none1 
subjects. We would venture to suggest th 
in books such as this, intended for the seri 
student, where the provision of a subjed 
index is not practicable a few blank leayg 
should be bound up in the volume, for ¢o 
venience in making such an index for onegel 


Links between Dr. Samuel Johnson and 4 
Rev. Gilbert White. By Russell Marklas 
(Lythan: W. Ling & Co. 1s.) 


THE best part of this entertaining broch 
is that directly concerned with show 
what a number of friends and acquaintane 
Dr. Johnson and Gilbert White had 
common. There is no proof, of course, 
they were ever in one another’s company; 
a consideration of all Mr. Russell Mark 
brings forward allows one to play with th 
idea as not absurdly improbable. The f 
and closest of the links between them is } 
Chapone (Hester Mulso); but the two Wartomi 
Collins, Daines Barrington, Banks and Pes 
nant come not so far behind, nor do the 
names complete the list. Johnson and Whit 
must have known of one another’s existend 
and if either had been attracted to the othe 
might easily enough have procured introdue 
tion. The overlapping, or the mutual alod 
ness of social and literary circles is a pre 
able point of view from which to regard 
eighteenth century, and Mr. Russell Mark 
land’s little study is a pleasant contribut 
in this regard. f 
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Norices to CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer qué 
privately. 4 
AppRovEp ‘ Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always # 
give their names and addresses, for the info 

mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner @ 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q’ to which the latter refers. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, 00 
pondents are requested to give within p 
theses—immediately after the exact head 
the numbers of the series, volume, am pe 
at vhich the contribution in question is to D® 
found. 
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